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Statues  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Leo  Cherne 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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IKE'S  GIFT  —.This  bronze 
head  of  Abraham,  Lincoln  is 
being  carried  by  President  Ei- 
senhower as  a  gift  for  India's 
prime  minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Lincoln  museum  in  Washing- 
ton's old  Ford  Theater,  where 
the  Civil  War  president  was 
shot.  Leo  Cherne,  NewISTork , 
investment  banker,  who  "made 
the  .bust,  will  fashion  a  re- 
placement for  the  museum. 
Cherne  makes  the  castings  as 
a  hobby. — AP'Wirephoto. 
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He  champions 
the  cause  of  lib- 
erty by  reaching 
out  to  the  most 
helpless  victims  of 
oppression  and 
deprivation 

By  Dale  Van  Atta 


n  a  move  that  later 
seemed  prescient, 
Leo  Cherne,  chair- 
man of  the  Internation- 
al Rescue  Committee, 
assigned  volunteers  to 
the  Sudan  six  years  ago  to  serve  a 
stream  of  Ethiopian  refugees.  As  the 
number  of  refugees  grew,  Cherne 
committed  more  resources  of  the 
privately  funded  relief  group.  Then 
in  October  1984,  he  gave  an  impas- 
sioned speech  about  the  famine  to 
the  IRC  executive  committee,  and 
fellow  committee  members  immedi- 
ately upgraded  the  program. 

Seven  days  later,  televised  scenes 
of  dying  Ethiopian  children  galva- 

illustrmion:  Christopher  calle  //Q 

PHOTOS:  COURTESY  LEO  CHERNE 
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nized  Americans  into  opening  their 
hearts  and  purses.  And  in  the  Su- 
dan's border  camps,  the  IRC  helped 
save  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Helping  those  in  need,  people 
suffering  from  hunger  and  tyran- 
ny, is  what  Leo  Cherne  (pro- 
nounced Churn)  has  been  doing  for 
most  of  his  73  years. 

In  October  1956,  the  world  just 
watched  and  did  nothing  as  Hun- 
garians, armed  with  bricks  and 
Molotov  cocktails,  fought  Russian 
tanks.  Cherne  acted.  He  boarded  a 
Vienna-bound  plane  with  $200,000 
worth  of  antibiotics  donated  to  the 
IRC.  At  the  Hungarian  border,  he 
stashed  the  drugs  in  the  back  of  a 
car  and  headed  for  Budapest. 

Maneuvering  through  rubble- 
strewn  streets,  Cherne  made  his 
way  to  the  freedom  fighters'  head- 
quarters with  the  desperately  need- 
ed drugs.  As  Red  Army  tanks 
massed  for  their  final  offensive,  he 
raced  toward  the  border,  two  Hun- 
garian teen-agers  hidden  in  his  car. 
To  avoid  Soviet  battalions,  he 
drove  across  fields  and  pastures, 
finally  smuggling  the  youngsters 
into  Austria.  He  flew  to  New  York 
and  went  on  television  to  describe 
the  tragic  conditions  in  Hungary. 
Within  two  months,  Cherne 's  IRC 
raised  nearly  $2.5  million  and  as- 
sisted thousands  of  Hungarians 
who  had  fled  their  homeland. 

Although  little-known  to  the 
public,  Leo  Cherne  has,  as  a  hu- 
manitarian and  adviser  to  U.S. 
Presidents,  played  key  roles  in  the 
great  events  of  modern  history.  He 


is  a  true  Renaissance  man,  having 
achieved  success  as  a  sculptor,  law- 
yer, songwriter,  journalist  and 
economist. 

Throughout  his  varied  life, 
Cherne  has  had  one  magnificent 
obsession:  an  unswerving  devotion 
to  liberty.  This  has  been  responsible 
for  lifesaving  work  in  behalf  of 
millions  of  refugees  and  changed 
the  policies  of  U.S.  and  other  gov- 
ernments. In  1984,  it  won  him 
America's  highest  civilian  award, 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

To  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  (D.,  N.Y.),  Cherne  has  "for 
more  than  40  years  been  one  of  the 
best-kept  secrets  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  He  has  an  absolutely 
extraordinary  understanding  that  if 
you  want  to  get  things  done  in 
Washington,  you  let  other  people 
take  the  credit." 

Cherne  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  191 2,  the  son  of  Russian 
refugees.  Their  love  of  music  influ- 
enced Leo,  who  was  recruited  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Children's 
Chorus.  He  later  composed  hun- 
dreds of  songs,  and  one,  "I'll  Never 
Forget,"  was  a  1941  hit. 

Another  early  occupation  was 
journalism.  While  in  college,  he 
wrote  for  New  York  City  tabloids, 
once  doing  a  muckraking  expose 
of  the  lethal  alcohol  being  served 
in  Prohibition-era  speakeasies.  The 
legal  profession  lured  him  next. 
Cherne  passed  the  bar  exam,  and  in 
1935  he  answered  an  ad  that  read, 
"Wanted:  young  attorney  capable  of 
writing  about  Social  Security  laws." 
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LEO  CHERNE'S  MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION 


The  employer  turned  out  to  be  a 
publication  providing  legal  distilla- 
tions of  various  statutes.  One  of  50 
applicants,  Cherne  was  assigned  to 
make  a  digest  of  "the  Washington 
unemployment-insurance  laws"  in 
five  days.  He  did  it  in  four,  only  to 
learn  that  it  was  Washington  State 
he  was  supposed  to  research,  not 
D.C.,  which  he  had  done.  He  raced 
to  complete  the  proper  paper  in  a 
day— and  he  was  hired. 

A  year  later,  Cherne  and  a  part- 
ner founded  the  Research  Institute 
of  America  to  advise  corporate  cli- 
ents on  economic  and  regulatory 
developments.  The  institute  quick- 
ly developed  a  reputation  for  assess- 
ing even  the  toughest  and  most 
controversial  issues  correctly.  This 
year  the  institute  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary,  with  Cherne  as 
its  executive  director. 

Cherne  has  been  serving  Presi- 
dents ever  since  he  helped  Franklin 
Roosevelt  plan  the  nation's  indus- 
trial mobilization  for  war.  Harry 
Truman  assigned  him  to  evaluate 
the  needs  of  postwar  Germany.  After 
Cherne  traveled  there  "undercover" 
as  a  journalist,  he  made  far-reach- 
ing recommendations  to  the  White 
House.  In  part  as  a  result  of 
Cherne  s  urging,  Truman  canceled 
the  Morgenthau  Plan  to  turn  Ger- 
many into  an  "agrarian  society." 

Cherne 's  savvy  caught  the  eye  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  in 
1946  was  turning  feudal  Japan  into 
a  fledgling  democracy.  The  general 
summoned  Cherne  to  develop  a  tax 
system  that  would  redistribute  the 


wealth  of  Japan's  rich,  war-making 
class — the  zaibatsu — and  create  a 
large  middle  class  so  democracy 
could  thrive.  The  tax  reform 
helped  propel  the  war-ravaged  na- 
tion into  its  present  position  of  an 
economic  superpower. 

Returning  from  a  trip  to  Asia  in 
1954,  Cherne  fell  ill.  Doctors  diag- 
nosed the  illness  as  acute  fatigue. 
"Whatever  you  touch,"  his  physi- 
cian said,  "is  filled  with  tension. 
You  must  find  a  relaxing  activity." 

Cherne  turned  to  sculpting. 
Never  bothering  to  study  tech- 
nique, he  began  by  molding  a  piece 
of  clay  into  a  head.  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  was  the  subject  for  his 
first  bronze  bust.  When  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
saw  the  piece,  he  made  it  part  of 
the  museum's  permanent  collec- 
tion. Since  then,  Cherne  has 
sculpted  several  other  busts,  in- 
cluding ones  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Cherne  continued  to  have  im- 
pact on  public  policy.  As  a  leader  of 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board  in  the  1970s,  he 
was  among  those  who  became  con- 
vinced that  in  many  ways  the  CIA 
was  consistendy  underestimating 
Soviet  strategic  strength.  Because  of 
these  concerns,  outside  experts  were 
brought  in  to  examine  intelligence 
data,  and  CIA  miscalculations  were 
corrected. 

There  is  something  almost  Jeffer- 
sonian  in  Cherne's  incredible  range 
of  talents  and  interests.  But  his  spe- 
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cial  concern  has  always  been  the 
helpless.  In  1946  Cherne  joined  the 
International  Rescue  Committee, 
founded  by  Albert  Einstein  and  oth- 
ers to  aid  refugees  fleeing  totalitarian 
oppression.  Five  years  later,  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian  agency,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  35  years. 

For  the  IRC,  Cherne  has  logged 
millions  of  miles  in  behalf  of  the 
world's  refugees.  On  a  1966  trip  to 
South  Vietnam,  he  scoured  Saigon 
for  5000  pounds  of  dried  fish  to 
take  to  a  remote  village;  the  Viet 
Cong  had  seized  all  its  food.  After 
arriving  with  the  food,  Cherne 
wandered  about  the  village  aiding 
victims.  An  Army  colonel  lunged  at 
him  a  split  second  before  he  would 
have  stepped  on  an  enemy  mine. 

Cherne's  wife,  Phyllis,  long  ago 
accepted  her  husband's  hyperactiv- 
ity with  aplomb:  "I'm  married  to  a 
man  who  calls  not  to  say  'I'm  late  at 
the  office,'  but  'I  must  catch  a  flight 
to  Berlin.'  How  many  dinners  have 
cooled  while  Saigon  or  Bangladesh 
or  Angola  heated  up?" 

Cherne  is  unswervingly  loyal 
and  sensitive  to  friends.  Actress  Liv 
Ullmann,  whose  book  Choices  is 
dedicated  to  Leo,  met  him  in  1981 
when  she  presented  the  IRC  chair- 
man with  a  check  for  $200,000  on 
behalf  of  the  artists  of  Broadway. 

"Since  I'm  very  well  brought  up, 
I  said,  'If  you  need  me  for  anything, 
please  call  upon  me,'  "  she  remem- 


bers. "You  don't  say  those  things  to 
Leo,  because  fourteen  days  later  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Thailand."  She 
had  agreed  to  be  part  of  a  "March 
for  Survival"  to  the  Cambodian 
border  to  protest  the  butchery  go- 
ing on  in  that  once-gentle  land. 

Cherne's  hand  continues  to  be 
strong  at  the  helm  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee.  "We  are 
facing  life-and-death  emergencies 
involving  people  in  flight  from  ter- 
ror in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  IRC's  history," 
Cherne  says. 

In  Pakistan,  where  three  million 
Afghans  have  sought  sanctuary 
from  the  Soviets,  the  IRC  operates 
six  medical  units  and  six  other 
child-health  units  with  a  staff  of 
130— about  half  of  them  Afghan 
refugees.  By  the  end  of  1985,  they 
were  examining  and  treating  some 
20,000  Afghan  patients  a  month. 
The  IRC  also  sponsors  a  teacher- 
training  program  there. 

Asked  to  state  his  philosophy  to 
fellow  IRC  volunteers,  Cherne  re- 
sponded, "If  I  am  only  for  myself, 
who  am  I?  If  I  am  not  for  others, 
what  am  I?" 

Former  high-school  classmate, 
playwright  Henry  Denker,  once 
summarized  Leo  Cherne's  career: 
"He  is  devoted  to  healing  the  sick 
and  feeding  the  hungry  of  op- 
pressed nations,  and  taking  unto 
himself  the  concerns  of  people  wher- 
ever they  are  deprived  of  freedom." 


JVyusic  is  love  in  search  of  a  word. 


-Sidney  Lanier 
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THE  FACE  OF  LINCOLN 

A  Palimpsest  of  Human  Paradox 


/ 


ByLEOCHERNE 


■ 
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»«F  fr^HIS  terribly  reticent,  secretive, 
shut-mouth  man  never  talked 
much  about  his  history,  plans, 
..-    designs,   purposes,    intents,"   said  his 
law  partner,  his  associate  for  two  dec- 
ades. And  every  unexpressed  intro- 
spective word  and  thought  burrowed 
deep  into  skin  and  muscle  and  bone. 
The  man  who  could  not  speak  of  him- 
self or  his  feelings  developed  the  most 
extraordinary     ability    to    speak    of 
larger  things  and  purposes.  His  head 
became   his    arsenal,    his    mouth   his 
~    shield,   and  his   words  his  "weapons. 
And  from  him  flowed  a  humor,  a  wit 
7.  few  leaders  in  few  lands  have  be- 
-stowed  upon  their  generation. 

The  mobile  muscles  of  his  face  radi- 
.   ated  laughter,  darkened  in  anger,  re- 
vealed surprise,  thundered  hatred,  and 
V-  -mellowed  into  compassion.  All  these 
passed  —  mirrorlike  —  across  it.  But 
what  was  self  remained  hidden.  All 
that   he   locked   permanently    in   his 
!j  :heart  cascaded  from  his  eyes  and  ran 
the  rapids  of  his  turbulent  counte- 
I     nance.  Feeling  was  his  great  enemy, 
intimacy    the    great    danger.    Yet    so 
great  was  the  force,  so  irrepressible 
1    the  feeling  that  each  struggle  with  his. 
inner  life  etched  itself  into  the  exterior 
^  ;  of  the  man.  The  contradictions,  the 
conflicts  that  were  his  private  lot  tor- 

-  tured  and  twisted  him.  Yet  the  wall 
of  his  reserve,  battered,  cracked, 
slashed,   and  scarred,  remained  un-  - 

"broken.  But'  with  each  conflict  a  new 
line  was  added  to  the  face. 
-r   No  abolitionist,  he  finally  abolished 

;   • .  slavery.   An  unaffectionate  man,  his 
words  radiated  warmth.  He  refused  to 
visit  his  father,  as  Thomas  Lincoln  lay 
L  dying,  yet  he  became  father  to  a  na- 
tion, kind  and  forgiving  symbol  \o  a 

- «     people.  Not  a  religious  man,  his  words 
s  -were  filled  with  references  to  devo- 

-  'tion    and    divinity.    Beset    by    black 

despondency,   plagued  by  paralysing 

depression,  his  will  sustained  the  hope, 

the  courage,  the  optimism  of  a  cause. 

Some  intimates  of  Lincoln  insisted 

he  had  no  sense  of  beauty.  Yet  few 

men  have  combined  words,  fashioned 

:. thoughts,    or   expressed   concepts   as 

-graceful  in  their  simplicity  and  esthe- 

-  -tically  perfect  in  their  whole.  He  was 

an  ugly  and  unkempt  man.  Yet  maj- 

'  esty   radiated   from  •  the   ridges   and 

'  valleys  of  his  grotesque  countenance.; 

Nothing  is  lost  in  a  man's  life.  New' 


layers  of  bark  may  form  over  the  out- 
lines left  by  a  boy's  blade,  but  the 
initials  are  there  forever.  So  is  it  all 
written  on  this  man's  face,  down  to 
the  last  gasp  in  the  lodging  house  on 
Tenth  Street. 

Behind  the  eyelid  still  lurks  the 
tear  that  could  not  burst  its  banks  as 
he  returned  from  Ann  Rutledge's 
grave.  The  cleft  between  the  eyebrows 
still  holds  the  frown  that  formed  with" 
his  first  sight  of  a  slave  on  the  block. 

His  words  linger  forever  on  the  lips 
—eloquent  and  cunning,  yes,  vindic- 
tive and  sarcastic  in  political  debate, 
rippling  and  ribald  in  his  jokes,  rever- 
ent in  the  half -formed  utterances  of 
prayer.  'Here  emerged  the  words 
which  will  continue  to  echo  as  long  as 
the  lash  strikes  human  flesh  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

There  in  the  diagonal  that  runs  from 
the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  the.  line  of  sorrow  that  stretches 
from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox  and  be- 
yond to  every  battlefield  on  earth. 

A  muscle  in  the  lower  right  cheek 
softens  as  "a  smile  seemed  to  gather 


— Bronze  Sculpture  by  Leo  Cherne. 
*V .  .  the  face  is  a  compound  of  flaws." 


up,  curtain  like,  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  ..." 

Taken  together,  these  are  the  lips 
that  opened  to  kiss  the  mouth  of  Mary 
Todd  but  closed  like  prison  gates  to 
hold  back  the  reproaches  she  so  wil- 
fully earned. 

Under  the  strong  and  gentle  mouth 
of  the  man,  the  whiskered  chin  is  set, 
ready  to  meet  the  blows  of  an  inter- 
minable sequence  of  disasters.  On  that 
chin  are  written  many '  failures  and 
many  refusals  to  surrender — defeat  for 
office,  then  election;  secession  in  the 
South,  riot  in  the  North;  Shiloh,  and 
down  the  years  a  stretch  of  meadows 
covered  with  a  blue-grey  death  like  a 
spreading  hoarfrost  on  the  whole  land. 

In  the  depth  of  those  eye  sockets  is 
the  well  of  pain,  fed  by  the  private 
springs  of  love  and  guilt,  of  hatred  and 
compassion.  A  long  furrow  runs 
straight  down  his  cheek.  This  trench 
was  cut  by  the  mockery  of  his  gen- 
erals; the  arrogance  of  the  politicians; 
the  insolence  of  his  insubordinate  sub- 
ordinates; the  drunkenness  of  his 
Vice-President  at  the  inauguration  as 
the  President  spoke  of  malice  toward 
none.  It  is  almost  as  though  the  skin 
tore  open  before  the  cutting  power  of 
shame  and  incompetence  and  greed, 
degrading  a  Union  he  meant  to  pre- 
serve. 

The  eye  travels  back  again  and 
again  to  the  wen  on  the  cheek,  the 
blemish  that  reminds  us  nothing  is 
human  without  a  flaw..  And  the 
perfection  of  this  face  is  a  compound 
of  giant  flaws.  Behind  this  brow  is 
the  arena  where  he  grappled  with  his 
fate  and  the  nation's,  his  private  devils 
and  his  people's  public  shame. 
.  This  countenance  is  unforgettable 
because  it  is  a  palimpsest  of  human 
paradox.  It  is  the  story  of  one  who, 
hating  war,  was  doomed  to  be  its 
occasion;  who  tried  to  raise  the  dig- 
nity of  his  fellows  and  was  felled  by 
the  indignity  of  a  bullet  from  behind. 

Look  closely!  The  face  you  see  was 
captured  on  a  wet  plate  behind  the 
awkward  camera  mastered  by  Alex- 
ander Gardner.  The  day  is  April  10, 
1865.  The  news  of  Appomattox  has 
been  received  at  the  White  House 
only  hours  earlier.  As  he  poses  for  his 
last  photograph,  he  recites  the  assas- 
sination lines  from  "Macbeth."  An 
evening's  diversion,  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  at  the  Ford  Theatre,  is  four 
days  away.  %   . 
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TO  LEO  CHERNE  http://www.senate.gov/member/ny/moynihan/general/01 25lc.htm 

WASHINGTON,  MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1999 
TO  LEO  CHERNE 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  with  bittersweet  feelings  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend,  Leo  Cherne.  Leo  died  on  January  12, 1999  at  the  age  of  86.  What  a  huge  loss  we  mourn,  but 
what  an  exemplary  life  we  commemorate.  Indeed,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  Leo  Cherne's  life  helped  to 
redeem  the  20th  century. 

I  met  Leo  in  1954  when  I  became  director  of  public  relations  for  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
(IRC).  Leo,  an  enormously  successful  lawyer,  economist,  and  businessman,  had  become  chairman  of 
the  IRC  in  1951  (after  joining  the  board  of  directors  in  1946).  He  took  over  for  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
one  of  this  century's  greatest  theologians.  Leo  served  as  chairman  for  over  forty  years.  Then, 
indefatigable  as  he  was,  he  served  as  chairman  emeritus  until  his  death. 

Under  Leo's  stewardship,  the  IRC  grew  into  the  largest  refugee  relief  and  resettlement  organization 
in  the  world.  His  commitment  to  refugees  and  human  rights  was  steadfast,  and  made  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forsaken  people  over  the  last  half  century.  I  guess  he  took  to 
heart  Niebuhr's  observation  that  "Life  has  no  meaning  except  in  terms  of  responsibility.' 

Leo  co-founded  the  Research  Institute  of  America  in  1936;  it  grew  out  of  his  efforts  to  advise 
businessmen  on  how  to  comply  with  the  new  Social  Security  law.  He  served  as  its  executive  director 
for  approximately  50  years.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  he  accompanied  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  Japan  to  assist  with  economic  recovery  there.  In  1953,  Leo— a  fierce 
anti-Communist— excoriated  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  for  his  demagoguery  and  disregard  for  civil 
rights.  In  1956,  when  Soviet  tanks  rumbled  into  Budapest  to  crush  the  Hungarian  uprising,  Leo  was 
at  the  border  to  help  desperate  Hungarians  flee  their  country,  and  to  bear  witness.  He  advised 
presidents  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  George  Bush.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  from  1973  to  1991. 

In  1984,  President  Reagan  conferred  upon  Leo  the  highest  award  a  civilian  can  receive:  the  United 
States  Medal  of  Freedom.  President  Reagan's  citation  stated, 

Since  the  1930s,  Leo  Cherne  has  stepped  forward  with  brilliance,  energy  and  moral  passion,  and 
helped  this  nation  overcome  countless  challenges.  His  lifetime  devotion  to  aiding  his  country  and  to 
serving  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  especially  through  his  work  on  behalf  of  refugees,  reflects  the 
strong  and  generous  character  of  a  man  who  deserves  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 

In  1989  Elie  Wiesel  nominated  Leo  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  he  deserved  that  too.  He  did  receive 
France's  Legion  of  Honor  award,  Germany's  Commander  Cross,  and  the  United  Nations'  Gold 
Medal  of  Peace. 

All  the  while  he  was  an  accomplished  sculptor!  His  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  the  White 
House.  His  bust  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  in  the  White  House.  His  bust  of  John  Kennedy  is  in  the 
Berlin  square  Kennedy  made  famous  with  his  Teh  Bin  Ein  Berliner'  speech.  One  bust,  of  Robert 
Frost,  resides  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  while  another,  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  is  in  the 
Smithsonian. 

How  fondly  I  recall,  when  I  was  with  the  IRC,  the  evenings  Leo  and  I  would  spend  at  the  White 
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Horse  Tavern  after  work!  We  recited  the  poem  Dylan  Thomas  wrote  to  his  father,  who  was  dying, 
"Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night": 

"DO  NOT  GO  GENTLE  INTO  THAT  GOOD  NIGHT" 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night, 

Old  age  should  burn  and  rave  at  close  of  day; 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

Though  wise  men  at  their  end  know  dark  is  right, 

Because  their  words  had  forked  no  lightning  they 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 

Good  men,  the  last  wave  by,  crying  how  bright 

Their  frail  deeds  might  have  danced  in  a  green  bay, 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

Wild  men  who  caught  and  sang  the  sun  in  flight, 

And  learn,  too  late,  they  grieved  it  on  its  way, 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 

Grave  men,  near  death,  who  see  with  blinding  sight 

Blind  eyes  could  blaze  like  meteors  and  be  gay, 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

And  you,  my  father,  there  on  the  sad  height, 

Curse,  bless,  me  now  with  your  fierce  tears,  I  pray. 

Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light. 

Leo  did  not  'go  gentle  into  that  good  night.'  He  fought  pronounced  illnesses  for  many  years  while  he 
continued  to  live  a  productive  life.  He  raged  against  the  "  dying  of  the  light'  with  the  same  tenacity  he 
showed  fighting  totalitarianism  as  one  of  our  very  best  "Cold  Warriors." 

My  wife,  Liz,  and  I  miss  Leo  dearly.  Leo  is  survived  by  his  his  brother,  Jack  Cherne,  and  by  his 
daughter,  Gail  Gambino,  and  his  granddaughter  Erica  Lynn  Gambino.  All  are  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers.  The  contributions  he  made  to  society  cannot  be  overstated  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated.  He  was  a  giant  among  men. 
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